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such as is required in Anglo-Indian families. The furniture
and every household arrangement was in the very best
taste and style. In everything about the establishment
might be traced the hand of an intelligent woman, whose
thoughtful care must have originally planned the comforts
and conveniences of the home, but at the same time one
felt that this woman was there no longer.
The management of the household was conducted en-
tirely by an old soldier of the colonel's regiment, who
acted as his steward or major-domo. Sergeant McNeil
was a Scotchman, who had been with him in many cam-
paigns, not merely in his military capacity, but as an
attached and devoted personal attendant.
He was a man of five-and-forty or thereabouts, of tall
and vigorous frame, and manly, well-bearded countenance.
Although he had retired from the service when his colonel
did, he continued to wear the uniform; and this national
costume, together with his martial bearing, bespoke him at
once the Highlander and the soldier.
Both had left the army in 1860. But instead of return-
ing to the hills and glens of their native land, both had
remained in India, and lived at Calcutta in a species
of retirement and solitude, which requires to be ex-
plained
When my friend Banks was about to introduce me to
Colonel Munro, he gave me one piece of advice.